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FOREWORD 



The present report deals with the geographic and occupational mobility 
of rural manpower, with particular emphasis on obstacles to mobility and 
measures to overcome these obstacles. It is thus complementary to the 
recently published OECD report on "Problems of Manpower in Agriculture" 
which dealt with the present and possible future changes required in order 
to adjust agricultural manpower to general economic growth. 

This report was prepared by Professor C.E. Bishop (Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the North Carolina State University, United 
States). It is based upon available documentation including research reports 
and on discussions vith governmental officials and research workers in 
Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States. Discussions were also 
held with officials of the International Labour Office, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation and the European Economic Community. 

A group of experts met in November 1964 to discuss a draft of the 
report prior to its finalisation. A list of the experts will be found in 
Annex I. 

In publishing this report the OECD wishes to express its sincere 
thanks to Professor Bishop, for his excellent work in its preparation; 
and to the experts for their helpful advice and comments. It is hoped that 
this report will make a useful contribution to the present knowledge on the 
problems of rural manpower mobility and will stimulate the adoption of the 
measures needed to promote the adaptation of agriculture to the conditions 
of economic growth. 

The report is the responsibility of the Consultant mentioned and does 
not necessarily reflect the official views of the Organisation. 
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ADJUSTMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER UNDER 
CONDITIONS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Rapid technological and economic progress in agriculture have im- 
portant implications concerning the need for mobility of agricultural man- 
power. The response of agricultural manpower in adjusting to these changes 
in technological and economic conditions may affect importantly the eco- 
nomic growth of a nation, the structure of its riculture and the dis- 
tribution of income among farm people. 

Industrial development usually is accompanied by transfer of labor 
from farm to nonfarm employment. This process of adjustment is as old 
as Western economic development. The importance of labor transfers 
and of expansion of employment to economic growth varies among countries. 
Although labor transfers are not sufficient for economic growth, many 
nations depend heavily upon migrants from farms to provide tbs labor for 
expansion of non- agricultural industries. If farm labor is immobile, in- 
dustrial development may be impeded unless immigrant workers can be 
obtained. 

Labor mobility also may affect importantly the return for labor ser- 
vices. Economic growth which is accompanied by substantial expansion in 
nonfarm employment creates higher paying employment opportunities for 
farm people. Those who transfer to nonfarm employment usually expect 
to increase the returns for their labor. Moreover, migration from farms 
may make possible an improvement in the structure of agriculture and an 
increase in the labor earnings of those who remain on farms. Many farm 
families suffer from low incomes because they are unable to make the 
changes in the structure of agriculture which are necessary to increase 
the productivity and incomes of agricultural labor to reasonable levels. 

A low mobility rate for agricultural manpower, therefore, may dampen 
the rate of economic growth and may create depressed incomes for farm 
families. 




ERLC 



The manpower needs of agriculture are determined by the market 
conditions for farm products and the productivity of labor and oti.er re- 
sources in producing farm commodities. The relatively high per capita 
incomes of the countries of Western Europe and North America arc ac- 
companied by a low income elasticity of demand for farm products. In 
view of the low income elasticity of demand in the highly developed 
countries and the intense competition for commercial export markets, 
growth in demand for the farm products of Western Europe and North 
America is not likely to be large enough to expand the manpower needs of 
agriculture even in the absence of additional use of labor saving technologies. 
The most important determinant of agricultural manpower needs, therefore, 
likely will continue to be expansion in the use of capital and the accompany- 
ing increased productivity of labor. 

The processes by which structural changes occur in agriculture pro- 
vide insights into the changes which may be expected in the future. Eco- 
nomic progress makes its impact upon agriculture through technological 
improvements in the production of farm products and through improve- 
ments in the organisational structure of the industry. The initial impacts 
of economic progress are exerted through biological, chemical and me- 
chanical improvements in technology. Improvements in biological and 
chemical technology increase the productivity of capital relative to the 
productivity of labor and land and thereby encourage the substitution of 
capital for labor and land in the production of farm commodities. Most 
biological and chemical innovations also increase the productivity of land 
relative to labor and thus encourage the substitution of land for labor. 
Mechanical innovations likely result in greater increases in the productivity 
of capital relative to labor than biological and chemical innovations. Me- 
chanical innovations, therefore, exert a greater influence upon reduction 
in the use of manpower in agriculture than biological or chemical innovations. 

Biological, chemical and mechanical innovations all tend to be output 
increasing. They increase productivity of resources and enable farm 
families to expand output. They either increase the amount of product 
from given levels of investment or increase the most profitable level of 
investment. Mechanical innovations especially are likely to be capital 
using. New machinery and equipment frequently require large outlays of 
capital. They also alter the cost structure by shifting the marginal cost 
to the right thereby /providing incentives for an expansion of output. Thus, 
there are inherent in biological, chemical and mechanical innovations 
strong forces to increase output and to increase the size of farms. 

Since the market for farm products is not expanding rapidly, the 
adoption of technologies which provide incentives to expand the output per 
farm also generates pressures to decrease the number of farms. Biological, 
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chemical and mechanical innovations, therefore, also give rise to innova- 
tions in the organisational structure of agriculture . 

Innovations in the organisational structure of agriculture , like other 
types of innovations, tend to be labor saving. In particular, organisational 
innovations increase the productivity of management, thereby enabling 
farmers to expand output per unit of managerial input. This increased 
productivity is accomplished through increased specialisation in the pro- 
duction of farm products, through vertical integration and contract farming 
and a reduction in the scope of managerial decisions at the farm firm level 
and through further substitution of capital for labor. 

Ir summary, technological innovations of a biological, chemical and 
mechanical nature and innovations in the organisational structure of agri- 
culture all generate forces which provide incentives to increase the size 
of the farm firm. Each of these types of innovations provides incentives 
to increase the amount of capital relative to labor in agricultural produc- 
tion and, therefore, tends to enhance the migration of labor from farms. 

The above discussion of innovation in agricultural production has 
focused attention upon the importance of technological change and its 
impacts upon the resource mix employed in the production of farm com- 
modities. Invention and innovation in agriculture also are motivated by 
other factors. As economic development takes place in an economy, 
capital is accumulated. Thus, it becomes easier to adopt capital-using, 
labor saving technologies. Furthermore, as the nonfarm demand for labor 
increases relative to the farm demand for labor, labor is attracted from 
farm to nonfarm employment and the wage rate of labor in agriculture 
increases relative to the price of capital items used in agricultural pro- 
duction. This change in relative prices provides further incentives to 
substitute capital for labor in agriculture . 

Still other forces are set in motion to decrease the amount of labor and 
to increase the amount of capital employed on farms. The increase in the 
wage rate relative to the pi ice of capital not only creates incentives to sub- 
stitute capital for labor in the production of farm commodities but it tends 
to orient research toward the development of labor saving technologies. 
Research tends to be oriented toward replacement of the resources which is 
relatively high priced. Since the wage rate increases relative to the price of 
capital as an economy develops , incentives are provided to develop techno- 
logies which are labor saving. The substitution of capital for labor, there- 
fore , is a natural and continuing phenomenon under conditions of economic 
development. 

The forces of change as outlined above now are at work in all of the 
nations of Western Europe and North America. Although there are 
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substantial differences among countries in the rates of change, agricultural 
manpower is decreasing in all of the countries of Western Europe and 
Nor+h America with the possible exception of Greece and Turkey. 

In most countries adjustments in agricultural manpower have been 
complicated by higher birth rates in rural areas than in urban areas. In 
the absence of migration, the rate of growth in the agricultural labor force 
would have exceeded the rate of growth in the nonagricultural labor force 
at the same time that the forces of economic growth were dictating a reduc- 
tion in the agricultural labor force and rapid growth in the nonagricultural 
labor force. Migration, therefore, has served as the vehicle through which 
nonagricultural manpower needs have been brought into correspondence 
with the large supplies of labor which are underemployed in rural areas. 

As a result, underemployment has been decreased. Nevertheless, migration 
has not been sufficient to remove agricultural underemployment and the 
earnings of labor in agriculture remain comparatively low. In view of the 
continued introduction of improved technology, therefore, market forces 
are expected to provide strong incentives for migration from rural areas 
during the present decade. One recent study concludes that the rate of 
decline in the farm labor force will be 25-30 per cent in most OECD 

countries.* Even this will not be sufficient to remove the underemployment 
in agriculture. 

Although social scientists and government officials in the countries 
included in this study are now generally agreed that continued economic 
growth will result in further reductions in agricultural manpower, the 
transfer of labor from farm to nonfarm vocations was not so readily ac- 
cepted at an earlier date. The roots of farm fundamentalism penetrated 
deeply into the culture of western rural societies. The strength of the farm 
fundamentalist philosophy is evidenced by the paucity of studies dealing 
with the economic and social consequences of rationalisation of agriculture 
under conditions of rapid economic development. For the most part, the 
changes which have taken place have been unstructured with little or no 
guidance from public policies and programs. 

Even though the desirability of further reductions in agricultural 
manpower is now rather generally accepted, agricultural fundamentalism 
still is evidenced in many ways. It is evidenced in public policy, in the 
types of educational and training programs made available to rural youth 
and in estimates of optimal adjustments in the agricultural labor force. 

For example, estimates of optimal adjustments of agricultural manpower 
tend to be expressed in terms of some minimum percentage of the popu- 
lation or labor force which should be agricultural. While mobility per se 

Food nL ° f KtanP ° Wer m Agr,CU,,UK " ° ECD ° OCUm — * and 
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is hardly a worthwhile goal for society, certainly the optimal size of the 
agricultural labor force must be determined with reference to the size of 
the market for farm products, the technology employed in agriculture and 
the demand for labor in nonagricultural occupations. From the discussion 
presented above, it is clear that in a developing economy these variables 
are dynamic and that estimates of optimal size and composition of the agri- 
cultural labor force should be developed in relation to changes anticipated 
in these variables over time. It is a mistake, therefore, to establish 
employment goals in agriculture as if the change taking place in the labor 
force were once and over changes. Analysis of the processes of change 
reveals their dynamic nature and emphasizes the need for continuing re- 
assessment of the employment capacity of agriculture. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AND GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY 
OF AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER 



Mobility of a population is not an end in itself. It was emphasized in 
Chapter I that the need for mobility emanates from differences among 
industries and occupations in growth of employment capacity and from 
geographic differences in rates of growth in employment opportunities. 
From an economic standpoint, therefore, a study of mobility is concerned 
m ainl y with occupational and geographic mobility and the conditions facili- 
tating or impeding this mobility. The purpose of this chapter is to describe 
the mobility of rural people and to examine the relevance of the patterns 
of mobility to the extent of it. 

The need for occupational and geographic mobility is a function of the 
stage of economic development. Likewise, the impediments to mobility 
are related to the level of economic development. The nomadic tribes, for 
example, were geographically mobile but were occupationally immobile. 
They could maintain their occupation while migrating. Furthermore, in 
view of the low level of economic development there were limited occu- 
pational alternatives and little need for occupational mobility. 

On the other hand, persons employed in industries and occupations 
with decreasing employment may face the need for occupational, if not 
geographic, mobility. Farming and mining fall in this category. The ex- 
tensive substitution of capital for labor has made it necessary for many 
people employed in these industries to seek employment in other industries 
and in most countries to change residences in the process. 

Fortunately, economic development not only creates a need for greater 
labor mobility but the very nature of economic development facilitates 
geographic and occupational mobility. The development of transportation 
and communication systems expedites geographic mobility by improving 
the information which people in isolated areas have about conditions in 
other areas and by making it easier to travel tc and from other areas. 
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The development of labor market information systems enables people to 
make better occupational choices. The development of mass education and 
training programs enhances the occupational mobility of the population by 
making it less difficult for people to acquire flexibility for employment in 
different occupations. The mobility of the population should increase, 
therefore , with economic development. 

The relatively high mobility of the population in a developing economy 
is illustrated in the United States where annual data on mobility have been 
obtained since 1948. The mobility rate not only is high but has been amaz- 
ingly stable, ranging from a low of 18.6 per cent to 21.0 per cent (Fig. 1).* 
The equivalent of one-half of the population of the United States changed 
residence during the five-year period April 1957 - April 1962. Although 
most of the movement is to a different residence within the same county, 
about one-third of the migration is between counties and approximately 15 
per cent is between states. 



Figure 1. 

MOVERS BY TY°E OF MOBILITY AS PERCENT OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 1 YEAR 0L0 ANO OVER, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES : APRIL 1948 TO 1962 




, Bureau of the Census 

U $ Deportment of Commerce 



* Mobility of the Population of the United States, April 1961 to April 1962, Current Population 
Reports. Series P-20, No. 127. Bureau of the Census, January 15, 1964. 
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Statistics recently published by the Statistical Office of the European 
Economic Community illustrate the extent of internal migration among 
regions in some of the E.E.C. countries (Table 1).* The data in Fig. l 
represent changes in residence and are not comparable with the data in 
Table 1 where only migration among geographic regions is considered. 
Marriage and the formation of households, for example, would exert a 
greater influence upon changes in residence than upon population movements 
among regions. Neither are the data in Table 1 completely comparable 
among countries. Differences among countries in the size of regions and 
in the geographic distribution of economic activity affect the need for and 
amount of movement among regions. Nevertheless, the much lower rate 
in Italy than in the other countries and the upward trend in mobility in Italy 
in comparison with the relatively stable mobility in the other countries 
suggest that the population in Italy may have been relatively immobile. 

In most of the countries migration has been highly stable since 1958. 



Table 1. Percent of Population Migrating among Regions 
within Selected EEC Countries 



COUNTRY 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


Germany 


1.82 


1.79 


1.76 


1.78 


Italy 


0.89 


0.95 


1.04 


1.32 


Netherlands 


2.11 


2.09 


2.10 


2.11 


Belgium 


1.18 

1 


1.15 


1.22 


1.24 



SOURCES: ISTAT. Annuario Statistic Italian. 1963 and Slatistiques de 1'Emploi. Slatistiques Socules, 
Office Statistique des Communautes Europeennes, Luxembourg, 1963. 



Occupational Mobility 



The need for mobility stems largely from differences among industries 
and occupations in growth in the demand for labor. Since 1950 there have 
been large differences among the countries of Western Europe and North 
America in rates of growth in civilian employment. The data in Table 2 
emphasize the vast differences which have occurred in rates of growth in 
demand for manpower. Germany and Canada have experienced the most 
rapid increases in employment while France, Norway and Austria have had 
the lowest rates of growth. 

There is no necessary correlation, however, between growth in total 
employment and growth in national product or the need for mobility. In 



* Statistiques Sociales. Slatistiques de l’Emploi 1958-1962, Office Staustique 
Europeennes. Luxembourg. 1963. No. 4. pp. 222 ff. 



des Communautcs 
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fact, mobility of labor may be more crucial in an economy which has a 
very low rate of growth in the labor force but which is experiencing large 
scale improvements in technology and structural changes in its industry 
than in an economy which has a rapidly expanding labor force. Where there 
is little growth in the labor force, economic growth is heavily dependent 
upon technological improvement and increased labor productivity including 
the increases in productivity associated with occupational and geographic 
mobility. 

Changes in nonagricultural employment in relation to agricultural 
employment provide a rough indicator of opportunities for occupational 
mobility. Between 1950 and 1962 nonagricultural employment increased in 
i all of the countries listed in Table 2. The increase was more than 30 

| percent of the 1950 base in Germany, Canada, Italy, Switzerland and the 

| Netherlands*. On the other hand, the increase was less than 15 percent in 

| Greece, Sweden, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Norway and France, 

i Agricultural employment decreased in all of the countries shown except 

I Greece. The reductions were large in all countries. The largest percentage 

reductions occurred in Canada, Belgium, Sweden, Germany and the United 
, States. Each of these countries experienced decreases of more than 30 

i per cent of the 1950 agricultural employment. 

Table 2 gives some indication of the importance of the transfer c 
labor from agricultural to nonagricultural employment as a factor in eco- 
nomic growth. This is clearly evidenced in the case of Norway, Austria, 
France, Sweden and Belgium where growth in total employment was very 
small but where a rather large reduction in agricultural employment oc- 
curred as a modest increase in nonagricultural employment took place. 

In these countries growth in the nonagricultural labor force was heavily 
dependent upon reductions in the agricultural labor force. What is not 
known is the extent to which immobility of agricultural manpower may have 
impeded expansion of nonagricultural employment in these countries. 
However, the fact that each of these countries was experiencing full 
employment and that some found it necessary to recruit labor from other 
countries suggests that immobility of agricultural manpower was an im- 
pediment to growth in nonagricultural employment. Moreover, in view of 
the continued extensive underemployment of labor in agriculture and the 
persistence of relatively low earnings of labor employed in agriculture, it 
is quite likely that more extensive transfer of labor from agricultural to 
nonagricultural employment would have been accompanied by a higher 
rate of economic growth. 

* In some of these countries, especially Germany and Italy, the high percentage increase in employ- 
ment undoubtedly is influenced by the fact that unemployment was relatively high in 1950. 
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Table 2. Changes in Agricultural and Nonagricultural Employment in Selected OECD Countries, 1950-1962 



COUNTRY 


PERIOD 


PERCENT 
INCREASE 
IN TOTAL 


INCREASE IN 
NONAGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


CHANGE IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


ADDITIONAL 
NONFARM JOBS 
PER EMPLOYEE 


RATIO NON- 
AGRICULTURAL 
INCREASE TO 


PERCENT LABOR 
FORCE IN 
AGRICULTURE 






EMPLOYMENT 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


IN AGRICULTURE 


AGR. DECREASE 


AT BEGINNING 


Austria 1 


1951-61 


3.1 


(000) 

399 


18.2 


(000) 

-297 


-27.6 


0.37 


1.34 


33.0 


Belgium 1 .... 


1950-62 


5.7 


316 


10.8 


-128 


-34.8 


0.86 


2.47 


11.1 


Canada 


1950-62 


24.9 


1,606 


40.6 


-365 


-35.8 


1.58 


4.40 


20.5 


Denmark 1 .... 


1950-60 


4.6 


233 


15.4 


-135 


-28.7 


0.47 


1.35 


24.5 


France 1 


1954-62 


1.0 


1,533 


12.5 


-1,342 


-25.7 


0.29 


1.14 


28.2 


Germany 1 .... 


1950-62 


26.1 


6,870 


44.8 


-1,555 


-31.0 


1.37 


4.42 


24.7 


Greece 1 2 . . . . 


1951-61 


20.6 s 


33 


2.3 


+552 


+40. 4 s 


0.02 s 


- 


48.2 s 


Italy 1 


1954-62 


15.7 


3,964 


38.7 


-1,282 


-18.8 


0.59 


3.09 


39.9 


Netherlands 1 . . 


1950-62 


15. 1 


670 


21.0 


-108 


-20.3 


1.26 


6.20 


14.3 


Norway 


1950-62 


3.0 


132 


12.2 


-90 


-26.9 


0.40 


1.47 


23.6 


Sweden 


1950-60 


4.5 


325 


12.7 


-185 


-34.4 


0.92 


1.75 


17.4 


Switzerland . . 


1950-60 


17.0 


440 


24.6 


-75 


-21. 1 


1.24 


5.87 


16.5 


U.K. 1 


1950-62 


9.3 


2,368 


11. 1 


-269 


-21.3 


1.88 


8.80 


5.6 


U . S . ........ 


1950-62 


11.3 


10,405 


19.9 


-2,307 


-30. 1 


1.39 


4.51 


12.5 



SOURCES: Manpower Statistics, 1950-62, OECD, Paris, 1963; and Census of Population 1950 and 1960 Sweden. 

1, Including forestry, hunting and fishing. 

2. The 1951 and 1961 Censuses are not comparable for Greece. A.G. Papandreou in "A Strategy for Greek Economic Development” published by the Center for Economic Research in 
Athens, 1962, estimates that comparable dau for females employed in agriculture in 1951 and 1961 would sN>w 1, 900, 000 employment in agriculture in 1951. On this basis 
there would be little increase in agriculture employment. Dovring, op. cit. , shows an increase in employment of male* in agriculture in Greece of 2.8 percent between 1951 
and 1961. 
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The processes of manpower adjustment cannot be understood apart 
from the reasons for the adjustments. As was emphasized above, the 
rationale for the transfer of labor from agricultural to nonagricultural 
employment lies in the extensive underemployment of agricultural man- 
power, the relatively high earnings of nonagricultural manpower and the 
potential for increasing economic growth by transfer of labor. The extent 
to which gains may be associated with transfer of labor depends upon the 
relative value productivities of labor in the "giving" and the receiving 
industries. Rapid expansion of nonagricultural employment accompanied 
by rising wages would be expected to provide opportunities and incentives 

for transfer of labor. 

Other things being equal, impediments to transfer of labor from agri- 
cultural to nonagricultural employment should decrease as nonagricultural 
employment increases in relation to agricultural employment. As suggested 
above, the growth in nonagricultural jobs per person employed in agriculture 
was very low in Greece , France, Austria and Norway. Denmark, Italy, 
Belgium and Sweden also had relatively small increases in nonagricultural 
employment per person in agricultural employment. In these countries less 
than two nonagriculture jobs were created for each reduction in agricult \ral 

employment. 

Furthermore, with the exception of Belgium, in each of these countries 
the agricultural labor force constituted a relatively high percentage of the 
employed labor force in 1950. In order to achieve a high rate of growth in 
nonagricultural employment, therefore, it is likely that more extensive 
transfers of labor from agricultural to nonagricultural employment or 
recruitment of foreign labor would have been necessary. 

It is not known, of course, whether growth in nonagricultural employment 
was impeded by immobility of agricultural manpower or whether the mobility 
of agricultural manpower is impeded by a low rate of growth in nonagricultur- 
al employment opportunities. Substantial reductions in agricultural manpower 
cannot be achieved without rapid growth in nonagricultural employment. Even 
in the United States, where only 7 per cent of employment is in agriculture, 
the rate of unemployment is an important factor determining the rate of 
transfer of agricultural manpower to nonagricultural employment.* 

The growth in nonagricultural employment was highest relative to the 
size of tne agricultural labor force in the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
U.S., Germany, the Netherlands and Switzerland. These countries added 
more’ than one nonagricultural job per person employed in agriculture. 
Nevertheless, some of these countries experienced a relatively small 

* C.E. Bishop, "Economic Aspects of Changes in Farm Labor Force”, Labor Mobility and Population 
in Agriculture, Iowa State University Press, 1961. 
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reduction in agricultural employment. This suggests that these countries 
are less dependent upon agricultural manpower for nonagricultural employ- 
ment or that there may be less incentive for farm to nonfarm labor transfers 
in these countries. 

The Decline in Farms and Farm Workers 

The exodus of the agricultural labor force has been accompanied by a 
decrease in the number of farms in all of the countries included in this 
study for which data are available. As outlined in Chapter I, the changes 
in technological and economic conditions which are taking place in agri- 
culture exert continuing pressure upon small farms. Recent changes in 
farm numbers by size of holding are shown in Table 3. It is clear that the 
largest percentage reductions are taking place on the farms of less than 
5 hectares. The percentage reduction decreases as the size of holding 
increases, and almost half of the countries are experiencing increases in 
the number of holdings of 10-50 hectares. In some countries the largest 
farms are also encountering increased economic pressure and are de- 
creasing in number. 

Fragmentary data suggest that the trends in size of farm holdings 
recently have accelerated for some countries. In Denmark, for example, 
the number of holdings of less than 5 hectares decreased almost 25 per 
cent from 1960 to 1963.* In the meantime there was an increase of 7 per 
cent in the number of holdings of 60-120 hectares. Sweden has had a 
similar experience, the number of farms between 2 and 5 hectares de- 
creasing by 10.3 per cent between 1961 and 1963 while the number of farms 
with 50-100 hectares increased 3.2 per cent.** In Germany, between 1960 
and 1963 there was a decrease of 10 per cent in the number of farms of 0.5 
to 5 hectares while the number between 50 and 100 hectares increased 
about 3 per cent.*** 

The decrease in number of farms has been accompanied by a substantial 
decrease in the agricultural labor force. However, this reduction in the 
agricultural labor force has not been evenly distributed over occupational 
groups in agriculture. Recent changes in the active agricultural population 
are shown by occupational groups in Table 4. In all countries for which data 
are available, except Sweden and the United States, the decline in farmers 
has been less than the decline in hired workers and family workers. The 
mechanization and rationalization of agriculture increases the size of farm 
which can be operated by a farmer and his family. Accordingly, as agri- 
culture is mechanized the number of hired workers and unpaid family 

* Statisiiske Efterretninger, Nr* 19, Maj 1964, 322. 

** Riksforbundet Landsbygdens Folk, Styrelse Och Revisionsberattelse, 1963, Appendix 2. 

*** Source: Statistisches Bundesamt. 
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Table 3. Changes in Numbers of Farm Holdings by Size Group, Selected OECD Member Countries 







CHANGE 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN NUMBERS BY SIZE OF HOLDINGS (in ha.) 




COUNTRY 


PERIOD 


IN NUMBER 
OF HOLDINGS 


UNDER 5 


5-10 


10-20 


20-50 


50-100 


100-200 


OVER 200 


Austria 


1951-60 


- 7% 


-13 


- 6 




- 1 


+ 3 


+ 2 


+ 7 


+ 10 


Belgium 


1950-59 


-21% 


-35 


-10 




+ 8 


+ 7 


+ 5 


— 


06 --- 


Canada 


1951-61 


-23% 


(0-4) 

-32 


_ _ — 


(4-2 

-3! 


!8) 

9 --- 


(28-97) 

-30 --- 


(97-162) 

-20 


(over 162) 
+ 7 


Denmark . . . . • 


1946-61 


- 6% 


-19 


- 2 




(10-15) 
+ 4 


(15-30) 

0 


(30-60) 

-10 


(over 60) 

... -16 --- 


Germany . . » . . 


1949-62 


-19% 


-29 


-20 




+ 14 


+ 10 


+ 4 


— 


13 --- 


Netherlands. . . 
Norway • • • 


1950-59 

1949-59 


-12% 
- 8% 


-40 

-10 


- 6 
- 1 




+ 10 
- 4 


-0.6 

0 


+ 7 


- 4 

--*• d 


-14 


Swpden 


1951-61 


-17% 


-30 


-16 




-11 


+ 4 


0 0 


— 


-6 — 


Switzerland . . . 
U K 


1939-55 

1950-60 


-14% 

-11% 


-20 

(0-6) 

-11 


-10 


(6-: 

-l 


+ 4 

20) 

1 --- 


- 1 

(20-40) 

- 6 


(40-120) 

- 5 


-16 I 

(over 120) 

+ 12 — 


U • S . .««••••• 


1950-59 


-31% 


(0-4) 

-50 

.1 


— 


(4-20) 

-45 --- 


(20-40) 

-37 


(40-105) 

-35 


(105-200) 
- 1 


+ 12 



SOURCE: Low Incomes in Agriculture, OECD, Paris, 1964, p. 64. 

N. B. No suitable figures are available for France, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
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workers declines. In most countries reduction in the number of hired 
workers precedes the reduction in family workers and the reduction in 
number of farmers lags behind that of other agricultural occupational 
groups. In some countries, however, (e.g. Holland) public policies have 
been enacted to alter this pattern of mobility in favor of other classes. 

Mechanization reduces the agricultural wo.-k of females more than that 
of males. Many of the jobs which are now being mechanized formerly were 
done largely by females. After being mechanized, many of these jobs are 
performed by males. Mechanization, therefore, tends to be accompanied 
by a decrease in the agricultural employment of females. On the other 
hand, in Italy participation by females in the social security program now 
is contingent upon labor force participation. Regulations of this type ob- 
viously provide incentives for females to engage in farm work. Thus, 
while the employment of males in agriculture in Italy decreased 36 percent 
between 1954 and 1963, the employment of females increased 25 per cent.* 
Except where institutional conditions are altered to provide incentives to 
the contrary, agricultural development is accompanied by a reduction in 
female participation in the agricultural labor force . 

Occupational Inheritance in Agriculture 

Numerous studies indicate association between the aspirations of sons 
and the occupations of their fathers. In or. industry which is declining in 
employment, as in agriculture, there may or a high correlation between 
the occupations of those employed therein and the occupations of their 
fathers, but a low correlation between the occupations of fathers and those 
of their sons. The sons are more prone to transfer to other occupations. 

A recent study provides information on the lifetime occupational 
mobility of males.** Eighty-two per cent of the farmers and farm managers 
in the United States had fathers who were farmers and farm managers while 
60 per cent of the farm laborers and foremen had fathers in that occupa- 
tional group. 

Occupational inheritance rates are presented by major occupation 
groups in Table 5. The occupational inheritance of the farmers and farm 
managers is only moderately high; one in six of the sons of farmers and 
farm managers are currently in the same occupation as their fathers. 

The remainder is scattered over various occupational groups . The sons 
of farm laborers and foremen are less likely to remain in agriculture than 
are the sons of farmers and farm managers. 

* Data supplied by Prof. Dell’ Angelo, SVIMEZ. 

* * Current Population Reports, Lifetime Occupational Mobility of Adult Males, March 1962, Series 
P-23, No. 11, May 1964. 
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Table 4. Percentage Change in the Active Agricultural Population 



COUNTRY | 


PERIOD S 


FARMERS 


FAMILY 
WORKERS j 


NON -FAMILY 
WORKERS 


Austria 1 '' 


1951-61 


-25 


— 


-46 


Belgium * 


1950-62 


n. a. 


n. a. 


-36 


Canada j 


1950-60 


-38 


— 


- 1 


Denmark I 


1950-61 


- 6 2 


-44 


-44 


France 1 j 


j 1954-62 


-13 


-35 


-28 


Germany 


1950-60 


-31* 




-56* 

I 


Italy 


1951-61 


-14 


-34 


i - 34 


Netherlands 


1947-60 


- 8 s 


-45 s 


-39" 


Norway 


1950-61 


- 9 


-30 


-61 


Sweden 1 


1950-60 


-35 


-37 


j -30 


Switzerland 1 


1950-60 


-15 


J— -21 




United Kingdom 1 . . . 


1950-60 


- 3 


— 


j -23 

I 


United States 


1950-61 


-32 


-33 


| -19 

1 



SOURCE: Low Incomes in Agriculture, OECD. Paris, 1964, p. 23. 

NOTES: 1. Including employment in forestry, hunting and fishing. 

2. Assuming the number of farms and of farmers to be equal. 

3. Including employment in forestry. 

4. Regular workers only. 

5. Regular male workers only. 

Another study in the United States indicates that 39 per cent of the 
farm boys who were graduating from high school in 1959 planned a career 
in farming.* Clearly, this high proportion of the farm youth cannot be 
employed efficiently in farming. 

In a recent study of occupational intentions of 1 , 440 students enrolled 
in a g ricultural schools in Sweden, more than one-fourth of the students 
planned to take over their father' s farm (Table 6). Less than 10 per cent 
planned to obtain employment outside of agriculture. However, the extent 
to which those attending agricultural schools are representative of all farm 
youth is unknown. There is some indication that a high proportion of those 
attending the agricultural schools are from the large farms. If this is 
correct, these youth would have relatively favorable employment oppor- 
tunities in agriculture and a high proportion of them would be expected to 
select careers in agriculture. 

From these studies it is clear that a vast majority of those employed 
in agriculture are sons of farmers but that most of the sons of farmers 
seek employment in nonagricultural occupations. Even so, occupational 
inheritance is excessive in agriculture and more sons remain on farms 
than can expect to make a reasonable living from farming. 

* D.R. Kaldoc, ct. al.. "Occupational Plans of Iowa Farm Boys. ” Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station Research Bulletin SOS, September 1962. 
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Table 5. Current Occupation by Father' s Occupation-Noninstitutitonal Male Population 25-65 Years Old 
for the United States: March 1962 (The population in this report includes 718,000 members of the Armed Forces 
living off post or with their families on post; all other members of the Armed Forces are excluded.) 1 







CURRENT OCCUPATION 




TOTAL 


PROFES- 


MANAGERS 






CRAFTS- 




SERVICE 


LABORERS, 






FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


POPULATION 


SIONAL. 


OFF'LS, 




CLERICAL 


MEN, 


OPERATIVES 


WORKERS. 

INCL. 

PRIVATE 

HOUSEHOLD 


EXCEPT 

FARM 

AND 

MINE 


FARMERS 


FARM 




25-64 


rECHNICAL 


AND 


SALES 


AND 


FOREMEN, 


AND 


AND 


LABORERS 




YEARS OLD 


AND 


PR0PR 9 S. 


WORKERS 


KINDRED 


AND 


KINDRED 


FARM 


AND 






KINDRED 


EXCEPT 




WORKERS 


KINDRED 


WORKERS 


MANAGERS 


FOREMEN 


(percent distribution) 




WORKERS 


FARM 






WORKERS 








Total 


100.0 


12.5 


16.1 


5.0 


6.6 


20.7 


18.9 


5.9 


6.9 


5.6 


1.8 


Professional, techn'l. 
















and kindred workers . . . 
Managers, off* Is, and 


100.0 


41.0 


17.5 


9.0 


6.9 


8.7 


10.3 


3.1 


2.0 


1.8 


0.4 


propr* s, exc. farm.... 


100.0 


21.6 


34.1 


9.1 


7.1 


13.8 


8.5 


2.5 


1.9 


1.0 


0.3 


Sales workers 


100.0 


19.5 


30.0 


15.0 


6.2 


11.9 


10.4 


3.2 


2.1 


1.7 


0.1 


Clerical and kindred 












workers 


100.0 


28.0 


17.8 


7.8 


9.6 


16.9 


9.2 


6.0 


3.0 


1.3 


0.0 


Craftsmen, foremen and 
















kindred workers 


100.0 


13.0 


16.5 


4.7 


7.8 


29.4 


17.5 


5. 1 


4.8 


0.8 


0.4 


Operatives and kindred 














workers .............. 


100.0 


11.7 


12.2 


4.4 


6.6 


23.8 


25.9 


5.9 


7.5 


0.9 


0.9 


Service workers, incl. 














private household 


100.0 


10.0 


14.2 


5.7 


9.5 


21.0 


21.0 


11.1 


6.3 


1.0 


0.2 


Laborers, except farm 
















and mine 


100.0 


5.9 


8.0 


3.6 


8.0 


22.5 


26.3 


9.1 


14.1 


1.2 


1.1 


Farmers and farm mgrs. 
Farm laborers and 


100.0 


5.3 


11.5 


2.5 


4.7 


10.7 


20.5 


5.2 


8.5 


17.8 


4.3 


foremen 


100.0 


2.3 


7.5 


2.0 


3.8 


20.5 


26.0 


8.1 


13.4 


6.2 


10.2 


Occupations not reported 


100.0 


8.6 


14.0 


3.6 


6.6 


20.3 


21.3 


10.4 


10.9 


2.3 


1.7 



SOURCE: Cinrent Population Reports, Senes P-23, No. 11, May 12, 1964. 
1. Excluding those not in experienced civilian labor force. 
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Table 6. Occupational Intentions of Students in Agricultural Schools, 
by Size of Farm, Sweden, 1950-51 



HECTARES 

CROPLAND 


FUTURE EMPLOYMENT CHOICE 


TOTAL 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


f 


g 


percent 


number 


o 


0.3 


14.0 


25.7 


20.4 


14.9 


18.9 


5.8 


100.0 


328 


0.1-10 


27.3 


8.5 


10.9 


12.7 


18.1 


13.0 


9.5 


100.0 


377 


10-20 


44.2 


11.1 


7.1 


13.6 


12.1 


4.0 


7.9 


100.0 


280 


20-50 


39.2 


14.0 


3.6 


15.5 


11.9 


4.9 


10.9 


100.0 


329 


Over 50 .... 


34.9 


11.9 


7.2 


15.9 


20.6 


— 


9.5 


100.0 


126 


Total 


27.8 


i 1.8 


11.5 


15.6 


15 0 


9.6 


8.7 


100.0 


1,440 



SOURCE: Statens offentliga utredningar 1955: 7. 

a. take over father's farm. 

b. farmer on another farm. 

c. clerk in agriculture. 

d. first clerk, then fanner. 

e. mix of positive answers of a-d. 

f . go outside agriculture. 

g. do not know. 



Mobility within Agriculture 

A high proportion of the sons of farmers and farm managers accept 
employment as hired farm workers as their first occupation. In the United 
States almost 50 per cent of the sons of farmers obtain their first job in 
farm occupations.* Traditionally, sons of farmers worked as unpaid family 
workers’ then as hired farm workers and as tenants and eventually became 
farm owner operators. The structural changes which have taken place in 
agriculture have virtually destroyed most of the rungs from this "agricul- 
tural ladder". The mobility across agricultural occupations has become 
increasingly difficult as the size of efficient farm units has increased with 
corresponding increases in capital requirements. In fact, in some countries 
it is generally recognized that hired farm workers have very little opportu- 
nity to become farm operators and special programs have been established 
to attract and hold people in farm worker occupations. 

Farm wage workers do tend to be relatively mobile. Many of them are 
seasonal or migrant workers. As opportunities for improvement in occupa- 
tional status within agriculture have decreased, opportunities for employment 
in nonagricultural occupations have increased and farm workers have trans- 
ferred to nonagricultural occupations in large numbers. In the U.S. less 
than 4 per cent of the sons of farmers and farm managers are currently em- 
ployed as hired farm workers and foremen while fewer than 10 per cent of the 
sons of hired farm workers and foremen are employed in that category. ** 

* Current Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 11. May 12, 1964. 

** Ibid. 



Part-time farming 

Since the focus of this study is upon occupational and geographic 
mobility, emphasis is upon the individual worker and his employment deci- 
sions. In this context part-time farming is considered as the combination 
of farm and nonfarm employment by farmers or members of their families. 
This combination may be on a seasonal basis , as is frequently the case in 
combining forestry and farming, or it may be on a more or less year around 
basis as is typically the case in combinations of employment in manufactur- 
ing and in farming. Part-time farming usually results from a transfer of 
labor from farm to nonfarm occupations or involves a supplementary re- 
lationship between farm and nonfarm employment . 

Part-time farming is most important near cities and in the vicinity of 
centers of industrial employment. With the exception of Denmark, part- 
time farming apparently is more important in Northern Europe than in 
Southern Europe. It is especially important in Norway and Sweden and is 
of increasing importance in Austria and Germany. 

The types of occupations combined with farming depend upon the country 
concerned and more importantly upon the location within the country. Near 
urban centers members of farm households are employed in manufacturing, 
service and trade industries. In some areas fishing is combined with 
farming, while in other areas farmers depend heavily upon employment in 
forestry. 

Part-time farming has expanded rapidly during the last two decades. 
Whether part-time farming will continue to grow is questionable. In many 
cases, part-time farming is a transitional step to full-time farming or to 
full-time nonfarm employment. Moreover, it is known that the sons of 
part-time farmers are more likely to transfer to full-time nonfarm 
employment than the sons of full-time farmers. More important is the 
fact that certain technological and economic forces are making the combi- 
nation of farm and nonfarm employment more difficult. In the preceding 
discussion attention has been called to the increased capital requirements, 
increasingly complex management and attendant increased specialization 
in agriculture. Thus the changes which are taking place in agricultural 
technology and in the structure of agriculture encourage specialization in 
agricultural production. The increasing economic pressure upon small 
farms and the rapid decrease in their number have been emphasized above. 

Furthermore, many nonfarm industries are experiencing rationali- 
zation comparable to that taking place in agriculture. Consequently, as 
the size of business increases, it becomes necessary to obtain full-time 
employees with special skills. Under such conditions seasonal and tempo- 
rary employment decline. The structural changes taking place in the 
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lumber industry in Sweden illustrate the problems to be faced by many 
part-time farmers in the future. The mechanization of jobs in the lumber 
industry and the concomitant expansion in operations of firms have increased 
the demand for full-time employees in the lumber industry but have greatly 
decreased the possibilities for part-time farming in Northern Sweden. 
Likewise, in Norway the number of farmers engaged in forestry work and 
in hunting and fishing decreased by approximately one-fifth between 1949 
and 1959.* 

On the other hand, the trend toward a shorter work week and more 
leisure time may encourage more persons who are employed full time in 
the nonagricultural sector to supplement nonfarm employment with farming. 
Decentralization of industrial plants to rural areas also will facilitate 
growth in part-time farming. 

There are forces, therefore, which may tend to increase part-time 
farming and other forces which discourage part-time farming. The net 
effect likely will differ among regions. In regions where large scale 
commercial agricultural production is predominant, part-time farming 
likely will decrease in the future. In regions characterized by industrial 
decentralization the combination of farm and nonfarm employment may 
continue to increase. 

Occupational Choice of Migrants 

The incentive to migrate depends upon the potential earnings after 
migration. The earnings of labor vary with skill level and occupation. 
Likewise, the opportunity to migrate depends upon growth of employment 
in occupations for which migrants can qualify. 

Relatively little is known about the occupations entered by migrants 
from rural areas. The information which is available suggests that the 
type of employment varies from one area to another. A high proportion of 
the female migrants are employed in the service and manufacturing indus- 
tries.** A high percentage of the male migrants enter the building trades 
and manufacturing or work as unskilled laborers. This selectivity likely 
reflects lack of training and skills for other occupations. It is shown in 
Table 5 that a high proportion of the sons of farmers in the United States 
who obtain nonagricultural employment enter the occupations of craftsmen, 
operatives and kindred workers or work as laborers in nonfarm occupations. 
These are unskilled and semiskilled occupations. Few sons of farmers 
enter professional and sales occupations. A recent study in Greece indicates 

* Census of Agriculture, 1959. 

** See, for example, Internal Migration. Vol. V. Housing and Population Census. March 1961, 
National Statistical Service of Greece, A: 9, Athens 1963, and "Report on the Exploratory Survey into Moti- 
vations and Circumstances of Rural Migration", National Statistical Service of Greece, A: 4, Athens 1962. 



that more than 70 per cent of the male migrants from rural areas planned 
to obtain employment in service industries and as production process 
workers. * 

Migration decisions also may be affected by expectations concerning 
promotion and further occupational mobility after migration. The occupa- 
tional adjustment of farm people after they have entered the nonfarm labor 
force has received very little study. The problems of adjusting to the 
social and economic environment of urban areas have been studied extensi- 
vely but little is known about occupational changes after entry into the non- 
agricultural labor force.** 

In summary, significant changes are taking place in the employment 
mix among industries in the countries included in this study. Occupational 
mobility varies greatly among countries but agricultural employment is 
decreasing while nonagricultural employment is increasing. Few of the 
sons of persons employed in other occupations enter a career in farming. 
On the other hand, most farmers are sons of farmers. Occupational 
mobility within agriculture has become increasingly difficult as farm size 
and capital requirements have increased. The economic pressure upon 
small farms is particularly acute. More farm residents, therefore, are 
transferring to nonagricultural employment. Migrants from farms tend to 
enter the unskilled and semiskilled occupations. This occupational selecti- 
vity likely reflects low skill levels of the migrants. After entry into non- 
agricultural occupations , the occupational mobility of people from farms 
remains largely a mystery. 

Geographic Mobility 

Mobility within Agriculture 

Within most countries there are substantial differences among regions 
in incomes of farm families. These differences might be expected to create 
incentives for migration of farmers from one region of a country to another. 
Migration of this type contributed greatly to the agricultural development 
of North America. At present, however, farmers are among the least 
mobile of the occupational groups. In the United States, for example, the 
mobility rate for farmers is 7 per cent compared with 9 per cent for other 
self employed persons.*** 

The current low mobility rate for farmers is undoubtedly influenced 
by the changes which are occurring in the structure of agriculture. The 

* Ibid. 

** I* Erixon, Preliminary Report on "Adaptation and Training of Rural Manpower Moving from 
Population Surplus Areas to Industrial Regions and Countries**, OECD, MS/S/3044 (mimeographed). 

*** Current Population Reports, Series P -20, No. 127, January 15, 1964. 
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increase in farm size and the accompanying increase in capital investment 
have made it more difficult to transfer among farms. Furthermore, the 
type of farming differs greatly among regions even within countries. Thus, 
the form of capital required for efficient farm operation also varies. A 
further complication stems from the increasing specialization in farming 
and the vast amount of knowledge needed for efficient farm management. 

The increased capital requirements and the managerial complexity of 
modern farming have been major factors contributing to the growth of 
specialised farms. These factors also complicate the managerial problems 
associated with transfer from one type of farming to another. On balance, 
they result in very little mobility of farmers among geographic regions. 

Once a farmer has become established the probability of moving to another 
region is very low. Most of the mobility which takes place within agriculture 
is short distance mobility of tenants, then transfers of farmer' s sons in 
becoming established in farming and the migration of hired farm workers. 
Only the latter frequently is long distance migration. 

While farmers are very immobile, farm workers in some countries 
are highly mobile. It was po'nted out earlier that farm laborers are more 
prone to transfer to nonagricaltural employment than farmers. They also 
are more mobile within agriculture. In the United States, for example, 
approximately one-third of the farm laborers and foremen change residence 
each year.* As in other countries, many of these workers are "migratory" 
laborers and are employed largely on a seasonal basis to meet peak labor 
requirements in the various type of farming regions. In Northern Europe 
there also is some evidence of migration from crop farms to horticultural 
farms and to dairy farms. These commodities tend to be produced near 
urban centers. The exodus from agriculture has been particularly heavy 
near centers of industrial growth. In some areas migration within agri- 
culture has helped to replace the laborers who left these areas for non- 
agricultural employment. Even so, migration within agriculture makes up 
only a small part of the migration of agricultural manpower. The vast 
majority of the migrants go into nonagricultural occupations. Furthermore, 
it is quite likely that many of the migrants within agriculture eventually 
move to nonagricultural occupations. 

Discernible Patterns of Migration 

There are fairly well established patterns of geographic mobility of 
agricultural manpower. Perhaps the most striking fact has been the large 
net efflux of people from rural to urban f.reas. This direction of migration 
is clearly discernible in all countries included in this study. The following 
table illustrates the movement of population from rural to urban residences. 

* Ibid. 
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Table 7. 



Internal Migration between Rural Areas and Towns 
in Selected OECD Countries 



(thousands) 



YEAR 


GROSS MIGRATION BETWEEN RURAL 
DISTRICTS AND TOWNS 


GROSS CHANGE FROM FARM 
TO NONFARM RESIDENCE 


NORWAY 3 


SWEDEN* 5 


UNITED STATES C 


1959 


41.2 


99.0 


1,498 


1960 


46.3 


109.8 


1,309 


1961 


40.6 


106. 5 


933 


1962 


43.3 


106.0 


n. a. 



a. Data supplied by Central Bureau of Statistics of Norway. 

b. Central Bureau of Statistics of Sweden. 

c. Farm Population Estimates, ERS-130, USDA, Washington, D.C. 



In the Netherlands migration from rural provinces between 1954 and 
1958 was equal to 69 per cent of the birth surplus.* A recent study from 
Greece shows a migration from rural areas of 261 thousand persons between 
1956 and I960.** Semi-urban areas also experienced a net loss of popu- 
lation. Most of the exodus from rural areas, therefore, was to Athens, 
Salonika and other urban areas. Most of the migrants from rural areas go 
directly to the cities. As indicated earlier, however, there is evidence 
that some persons moving from rural areas establish temporary residences 
en route to urban areas. Another study of migration in Greece suggests 
that this step migration may be less important than commonly believed 
(Table 8). 



Table 8. Out-migrants Classified According to Sex and According 
to Rural-Urban Character of Initial and Final Destination 
(percent) 



DESTINATION 


INITIAL DESTINATION 


FINAL DESTINATION 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Within Greece 


88.4 


98.7 


90.5 


86.3 


96.1 


88.3 


Athens 


52.4 


76.6 


57.5 


54.8 


74.0 


58.8 


Other urban areas 


19.9 


13.0 


18.4 


16. c. 


11.7 


15.4 


Semi-urban areas tt .. 


10.3 


5.3 


9.2 


10.3 


5.2 


9.2 


Rural areas 


5.8 


3.9 


5.4 


4.8 


5.2 


4.9 


Abroad 


11.3 


1.3 


9.2 


13.4 


3.9 


11.4 


Not reported 


0.3 


- 


0.3 


0.3 


- 


0.3 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total numbers 


292 


77 


369 


292 


77 


369 



SOURCE: Report on the Exploratory Survey into Motivations and Circumstances of Rural Migration, A: 4 
Population, National Statistical Service of Greece, Athens, 1962, p. 16. 



* G. Beijer, Rural Migrants in an Urban Setting, Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1963. 

** Internal Migration, Population and Housing Census 1961, A: 9 Population, Athens, 1963. 
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The pattern of migration of people from farms within countries varies 
with the stage of economic development. An expansion in nonagricultural 
employment initially draws labor from the farms in contiguous areas. 

Since the pattern of industrial development has been quite variable within 
most countries, this has meant that population pressure tended to accu- 
mulate in remote rural areas. In most countries included in this study, 
however, industrial development has become so extensive and dispersed 
that the highest rates of migration from agriculture now are occurring in 
the remote agricultural areas which are characterized by low returns for 
farm labor. The lag in migration from the most remote areas is related 
to the extent of industrial development, the location of industry, and social 
and cultural differences among the population within countries. 

International Mobility 

Little information is available concerning the occupations of those who 
migrate to other countries. Available data indicate that Germany, Switzer- 
land and France recently have recruited labor extensively from other 
countries. Large numbers of people have migrated from Italy and Greece 
to Germany and Switzerland. In 1962 more than 110,000 persons migrated 
from Greece. It is known that many of the migrants came from rural areas. 
It is not known, however, how many of these were employed in agriculture 
prior to migration. 

Much better data are available concerning the occupations of foreigners 
in the country of their destination. It is estimated, for example .that France 
brings in ten to fifteen thousand permanent agricultural workers per year 
and around 100,000 seasonal workers.* The beet and wine industries use 
large numbers of foreign workers seasonally. Approximately one -half of 
all foreign workers entering France are employed in agriculture.** In 1963 
approximately 20 per cent of the permanent immigrant workers to France 
and 95 per cent of the seasonal immigrant workers were employed in agri- 
culture.*** A higher proportion of foreign workers are employed in agri- 
culture in France than is the case of other Western European countries. 

In Germany, Belgium and Holland only 1 to 2 percent of the foreign 
workers are employed in agriculture. 

Population Movement to Rural Areas 

Thus far, emphasis has been placed upon the transfer of labor from 
agriculture to nonagricultural employment. Migration, however, involves 

* Information supplied by Mr. Lenoble of Federation Professionnelle Agricole pour la Main-d*Otuvre 
Saisonniere. 

** Statistiques Sociales, op. cit. 

*** Data supplied by Mr. Pierre Legendre, Ministry of Agriculture, France. 



a two-way flow of people. Studies of net migration are helpful in analyses 
of incentives for adjustments in employment of manpower. Gross migration, 
on the other hand, may provide better approximations of the responsiveness 
of people to changes in economic and social conditions. The ratio of net 
migration to gross migration is sometimes taken as an indication of the 
efficiency of migration. Even if mobility were perfect, it is still concei- 
vable that a substantial movement of people to rural areas could occur at 
the same time that a substantial net exodus from rural areas was taking 
place. A large movement into agriculture in a country which is experiencing 
a large exodus from agriculture may be evidence of excessive mobility, 
mistaken expectations and social waste. On the other hand, such migration 
may not represent a backflow at all but may reflect differences in charac- 
teristics of the in-migrants and the out-migrants. 

Little is known concerning the extent or composition of migrants into 
agriculture . The general impression among social scientists and government 
workers is that migration from agriculture is a one-way street. One study 
concludes that "once established in the town, it is natural, therefore, that 
the workers do not often go back to the country. The process of urbanization 
seems usually to be an irreversible one".* Upon closer examination this 
conclusion probably is optimistic. 

There are at least four different types of population movements to 
rural areas. Historically, the flow of manpower has been from agricultural 
to nonagricultural occupations. In some respects, agriculture has served 
as a stock of manpower for nonagricultural development and, therefore, as 
a residual claimant on manpower. In this context, people who return to 
agriculture probably do so because they have experienced unfavorable non- 
agricultural employment conditions. In this case farm to nonfarm migration 
results in disillusionment and return to agriculture, and the migration may 
be said to be inefficient. 

A second case includes those people who have a strong preference for 
agricultural work but who find it desirable to obtain nonfarm employment 
as a means of accumulating sufficient capital to farm efficiently. Some of 
this type of occupational and geographic mobility occurs domestically and 
internationally but the extent is unknown. Some countries, e.g. Germany, 
which emphasize industrial decentralization also encourage the movement 
of labor to rural areas. 

A third type of movement of population to rural areas involves geo- 
graphic mobility but not a return to agricultural occupations. Some people 
prefer rural residences and move to rural areas even though they do not 
work in agricultural occupations. 

* H. Krier, Rural Manpower and Industrial Development, OECD, 1961, p. 89. 



A fourth case represents those who return to rural areas after military 
service, those who marry and move to rural areas and others whose move- 
ment should not be considered in the same context as the first case. 
Unfortunately, they are included in many statistical series on migration. 



If the data were available, it would be desirable to separate cut the 
above cases for study. In the absence of statistical series which lend 
themselves to this degree of refinement, the results of pertinent recent 
research will be reviewed. 

Some recent studies indicate that the movement of people to rural 
areas (and perhaps a backflow) is qui'ie significant. In Sweden, one study 
concludes that "the net loss (or net gain) of an area is usually only a small 
part of the total circulation".* Between 1959 and 1962 there was a migration 
of 421 thousand from rural parishes to towns and a migration of 34 4 thousand 
from towns to rural parishes.** Thus, net migration from rural parishes 
during this period was 77 thousand. On balance, between 1941 and 1962 
the rural districts lost population at a rate of more than 20 thousand per 
year. Sweden also has had experience in assisting farm families to transfer 
to nonagricultural occupations. It is estimated that in some areas as much 
as one-third of those who migrate return to the rural areas within six 
months after migration.*** 

In Norway, migration from rural districts has been very stable. 
Between 1958 and 1962 migration from rural districts is estimated to be 
211,476.**** During the same period, however, 203,580 persons migrated 
from towns to rural districts. How much of this migration is made up of 
agricultural manpower is not known. 

Data from the United States show that between 1920 and I960 almost 
68 million persons changed from farm to nonfarm residences.***** During 
the same period 41 million persons changed from nonfarm to farm resi- 
dences. On balance, therefore, net migration was only 27 millions. 

The above studies provide very little information concerning the 
characteristics of those who move from towns to rural residences. The 
studies do not indicate whether those who move to rural areas are persons 
who formerly lived in rural areas or whether there is some transfer of 
persons who were reared in urban ai’eas to rural areas. 

* T. Hagerstrand, "Introduction to Rural Demography" in Rural Migration. Proceedings of the 
First Congress of the European Society for Rural Sociology, Bonn, 1959. p. 38. 

** Central Bureau of Statistics of Sweden. 

* * * Data supplied by B. Rehnberg, National Labor Market Board, Stockholm. 

Data supplied by P. Bog, Central Bureau of Statistics, Oslo, 

4'**** Farm Population Estimates 1950-59, USDA, AMS-80, Feb. 1960. 



A study in Greece provides some data on new residents and return 
migrants in four rural villages experiencing an exodus of population.* 

One person moved into the villages for each four who migrated from the 
villages during the ten-year period. Sixty per cent of those who moved 
into the villages were new residents. However, the origin of these people 
is not known. One of the villages in which a land settlement project was 
carried out accounted for two-thirds of the new residents. These people, 
therefore, are likely engaged in farming. It is not known, however, 
whether they came from other rural areas or from cities. Forty per cent 
of those moving into the rural villages were return-migrants. Only 11 per 
cent of the out-migrants from these rural villages during the ten-year 
period included in the study had returned to the villages . The Greek study 
does not provide information on the characteristics of the return- migrants 
or on the occupations in which they were employed after returning to the 
rural villages. Little information of this type is available in other countries. 

It is generally believed that those who return from urban to rural 
areas do so after accumulating sufficient capital to develop their farm or 
that they engage in nonagricultural occupations. A recent study of occu- 
pational mobility between the farm and nonfarm sectors in the United States 
provides information concerning those who move back.** The results of 
this study do not support the capital accumulation theory of occupational 
transfers from nonagricultural to agricultural employment. This study 
was based upon social security data obtained for the period 1955-59. 

One-fifth of all off-farm movers returned to farming one year later.*** 
Those migrants who remained in nonfarm employment had substantially 
higher earnings than those who returned to farming. Most of those who 
entered farming were previous off-farm movers. A high proportion of those 
who returned engaged in dual employment. Forty per cent of those who 
moved from nonfarm to farm employment became farm operators during 
the period included in the study. The percentage of farm operators who 
returned to farming was greater than the percentage of farm wage work- 
ers.**** Those who returned to farming were older than those who remained 
in nonfarm employment. The fluidity of the labor market is further empha- 
sized by the fact that only about half of those who moved to farm employment 
remained for two years or more in the farm sector. The backflow is sub- 
stantial. Perkins concludes that "if in-farm mobility had been zero during 
the years 1956-59, the annual average reduction in the size of the farm 

* Motivations and Circumstances of Rural Migration, A: 4 Population, National Statistical 
Service of Greece, Athens, 1962, p. 14. 

** B.B. Perkins, "Labor Mobility between the Farm and Nonfarm Sector”; Ph. D, dissertation, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. , 1964. 

*** Ibid., p. 34. 



labor force would have been 15.8 per cent instead of 3.6 per cent. Even 
if those who moved back into agriculture after only a year in the nonfarm 
sector had stayed in that sector, the net off-farm mobility rate would have 
been nearly doubled".* 

Although the emphasis in research h as been upon the movement of 
labor from agriculture, clearly more analysis should be made of the move- 
.ent of population to rural areas. Much of the potential gain from facilitating 
off-farm migration and from the rationalization of agriculture may be lost 
as a result of a re.crse flow of manpower into rural areas. Further study 
of the migration to r.iral areas should provide better information concerning 
the size of the backflow, the characteristics of those included in it and the 
reasons for this migration. 

This chapter has focused upon the processes of adjustment of rural 
manpower. Emphasis has been upon those adjustments involving occu- 
pational and, or geographic mobility. Special attention was given to the 
extent of mobility and to its component parts. It was observed that there 
is a large flow of manpower from agricultural to nonagricultural occu- 
pations. On the other hand, there apparently is little mobility from non- 
agricultural to agricultural occupations except by persons who have had 
previous agricultural experience. The patterns of adjustment which have 
been observed are consistent with persistent underemployment of man- 
power in agriculture. Our task in the following chapters will be to indentify 
variables affecting the mobility of agricultural manpower and to determine 
why the lag in manpower adjustments persists. 



* Ibid. p. 114. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE MOBILITY 
OF AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER 



Occupational and geographic mobility are affected by a complex of 
technological, economic, psychological, sociological and institutional 
forces. Since labor must be delivered in person, the transfer from agri- 
cultural to nonagricultural employment usually involves spatial mobility 
as well as occupational mobility. Occupational decisions, therefore, often 
are interrelated with decisions with respect to residence. Accordingly, 
cultural and institutional factors are more significant in occupational 
decisions involving spatial mobility than for occupational choices not in- 
volving a change in residence. 

Numerous studies have attempted to classify migrants according to the 
main reasons for leaving agriculture. Typically, they conclude that "the 
reasons for leaving agriculture are principally economic, in other words 
inadequate earnings or income, aggravated by the general conditions of 
work and life in the country".* These studies provide useful insights into 
the behavior of those who migrate. Many factors, however, affect the 
decisions of people to transfer from agricultural to nonagricultural employ- 
ment. The purpose of this chapter is to identify variables which are logi- 
cally expected to have a significant effect upon the rate of transfer of man- 
power from agricultural to nonagricultural employment. Over time the 
agricultural population is composed of those who migrate and those who 
are nonmigrants. Therefore, the problems of explaining variations in 
migration and variations in nonmigration are complementary. The variables 
which explain an important percentage of the variation in migration also 
explain the same percentage of the variation in nonmigration. In this 
chapter emphasis will be upon explaining the migration which takes place. 
The next chapter will focus upon further delineation of impediments to 
mobility. 

* H. Kriei, op. cit,, p. 16. 
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